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PREFACE. 

During  a long  ministry  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  the  writer  of  this  Tract  has  had  unique 
opportunities  of  studying  the  operations  of  our 
industrial  system.  He  has  been  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  the  victims  of  “ Sweating,”  and  the 
cry  of  the  poor  has  been  continually  in  his  ears. 
He  also  served  with  distinction  on  “ The  Daily 
News  Commission  on  Sweating,”  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Exhibition  which  has  done  so 
much  to  quicken  the  national  conscience  on  ihe 
question.  In  this  Tract  he  has  given  us  first-hand 
information.  We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  Mr. 
Jackson  may  be  able  to  write  a fuller  and  more 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject. 

S.  H. 
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More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since 
Charles  Kingsley,  by  his  essay  on  “Cheap  Clothes 
and  Nasty,”  excited  the  indignation,  evoked  the  pity, 
and  disturbed  the  conscience  of  his  many  readers  in 
this  and  other  lands.  Yet  we  find  in  the  opening  years 
of  this  twentieth  century  that  “cheap  clothes”  are 
still  much  in  evidence,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  produced  nastier  than  ever.  With  all  that 
is  pure,  noble,  and  exhilarating  in  human  society 
which  a Christianized  civilization  has  secured  for  us ; 
with  the  extended  horizon,  enhanced  prospect  and 
clearer  vision  created  by  the  manifold  ministries 
of  unselfish  toilers  who  drew  their  chief  inspiration 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
perplexing  conditions  which  render  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  the  monstrosity  of  the  multi-millionaire  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  reproach  of  chronic,  hopeless, 
pauperism  on  the  other.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  Tract  to  treat  specifically  of  either 
millionaireism  or  pauperism,  but  of  that  which  is 
closely  related  in  some  vital  respects  to  both,  namelv 
Sweating.  The  definition  of  sweating  may  be  varied 
somewhat  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  it 
IS  industrially  viewed  and  sought  to  be  amplified,  but 
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the  core  of  the  system  is  revealed  by  the  sentence  from 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  “ Grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor.”  This  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  as  his 
definition  of  Sweating.  The  Report  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  appointed  in  1888  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  Sweating  says  : ‘ ‘ Sweating  consists  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  and 
more  helpless  class  of  workers,  either  by  forcing  them 
to  work  too  hard  or  too  long,  or  under  insanitary 
conditions,  or  for  starvation  wages,  or  by  exacting 
an  undue  profit  out  of  their  labour.  Irrespective, 
however,  of  the  precision  and  lucidity  of  the  defini- 
tion, Sweating  is  now  better  understood,  its  deformi- 
ties more  clearly  defined,  its  cruelties  more  intensely 
resented,  and  its  remedies  more  eagerly  sought  after 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  consensus  of  opinion, 
where  humane  feelings  predominate,  is  that  Sweating 
ought  to  be  and  must  be  abolished.  Never  before 
was  the  conscience  of  the  community  stirred  and  its 
anger  aroused  as  during  the  “ Daily  News  ” Sweated 
Industries  Exhibition  held  in  May,  1906,  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall.  The  generous  heart  and  liberal  hand 
of  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  of  Birmingham,  were  behind 
the  scenes  in  that  unique  exhibition,  and  largely 
explain  the  possibility  of  its  being  held  and  account 
for  its  success.  The  success  of  that  exhibition  was 
the  dawn  of  a brighter  day  for  the  sweated  toilers  of 
this  and  other  lands.  The  palpable,  irrefutable  facts 
brought  before  the  public  gaze,  demonstrating  the 
merciless  cruelty  the  modern  system  of  Sweating 
imposes  upon  its  victims  have  not  been  ” a nine  days’ 
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wonder  ” and  then  entered  on  sleep,  followed  by  a 
quiet  interment.  The  echoes  of  that  exhibition  have 
been  heard  in  sanctuary  and  senate  house,  on  village 
greens  and  in  crowded  centres  of  throbbing  city  life, 
and  the  reverberations  are  louder  and  more  distinct 
to-day  than  ever.  Preacher,  politician,  economist, 
philanthropist,  and  social  reformer  are  devoting  them- 
selves with  commendable  persistency  to  the  task  of 
effecting  the  emancipation  of  the  sweated  toilers.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  never  before  has  the  sub- 
ject of  Sweating  been  so  exhaustively  discussed  by 
experts,  or  commanded  the  interest  of  the  general 
public,  as  at  the  present  time.  Earnest  and  not  un- 
successful efforts  have  been  made  by  social  reformers 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  In  1802  a beginning 
was  made.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  '\jhich 
aimed  at  protecting  the  physical  and  moral  interests 
of  apprentices.  Again,  in  1819,  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  for  regulating  the  long  hours  during  which  chil- 
dren worked.  In  subsequent  years  other  Acts  were 
passed  which  aimed  at  mitigating  the  evils  of  Sweat- 
ing. During  the  passing  of  much  of  what  is  known 
as  factory  legislation,  the  great  and  good  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  emerges  as  the  outstanding  friend  of  the 
sweated  toiler  and  the  knightly  foe  to  Sweating.  When 
in  1901  the  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops 
was  consolidated,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  sub- 
stantial and  gratifying  progress  had  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  direction  of  abating  the  evils  of 
Sweating.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  women 
and  children  were  allowed  to  work  had  been  fixed ; 
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the  requirements  of  sanitation  in  factories  and  work- 
shops were  enforced ; no  child  under  twelve  years  of 
age  allowed  to  work  in  a factory,  and  night  work  for 
both  women  and  children  prohibited,  except  in  laun- 
dries, where  women,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
might  be  employed.  What  Sweating  meant  for  chil- 
dren before  this  legislation  was  passed  may  be  inferred 
from  the  evidence  given  by  a witness  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Children’s  Employment  (1862-1866). 
Speaking  of  certain  districts  where  brick-making  was 
extensively  carried  on,  the  witness  stated  that  the 
hours  during  which  children  were  employed  were  often 
from  5 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Very  young  children  are  em- 
ployed for  these  long  hours ; some  as  early  as  six 
years  old,  many  at  seven  or  eight.  He  had  met  with 
many  not  eight  years  of  age  working  during  the  hot 
summer  months  as  regular  members  of  the  moulder’s 
gang,  day  after  day,  from  5 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  He  found 
in  one  yard  a little  girl  of  four  years  old,  who  had 
been  coming  to  work  for  some  weeks  to  help  another 
sister  of  about  seven  years  of  age  in  carrying  clay  for 
their  elder  sister  of  seventeen.”  It  is  a matter  for 
profound  gratitude  that  legislation  has  saved  the 
little  children  of  our  day  from  such  barbaric  cruelty. 
The  improvements  effected  in  factories  and  workshops 
where  the  lot  of  the  average  worker  is  incomparably 
better  in  consequence  of  legislative  interference  merits 
our  appreciation,  and  stimulates  our  hope  for  yet 
greater  improvements.  It  is  not,  however,  in  respect 
to  Sweating  as  it  may  survive  in  factories  and  work- 
shops that  I wish  specially  to  dw'ell  upon.  To  see 
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Sweating  in  its  most  repellant  forms  you  must  not 
visit  the  factory  and  workshop,  but  the  home.  It  is 
there  you  will  find  the  most  striking  samples  of 
Sweating.  There  you  will  find  the  worker  toiling  for 
wages  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence.  From 
early  morning  to  late  in  the  evening  the  monotonous 
drudgery,  with  few  and  brief  intervals,  continues, 
amidst  surroundings  which  are  injurious  to  health 
and  often  extremely  offensive  and  unpleasant.  In  some 
factories  and  workshops,  where  the  trail  of  the  sub- 
contractor and  the  middle-man  is  prominent,  you  will 
find  the  worker  paid  low  wages  and  the  hours  exces- 
sive, but  unless  the  Inspector  has  neglected  his  duties, 
the  requirements  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  will  be 
respected.  Not  so,  however,  in  respect  to  the  home- 
worker. There  the  wages  may  be  extremely  low, 
even  lower  than  in  the  workshop ; the  hours  more 
excessive;  but  no  Factory  Inspector  can  visit  that 
abode  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  law  in  respect  to 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  The  Sweating  employer 
who  with  unscrupulous  cunning  and  heartless  exaction 
exploits  the  poor,  while  finding  them  home  employ- 
ment, escapes  the  rent,  rates,  and  upkeep  of  a factory, 
minimises  the  risk  of  resistance  to  his  small  and 
inadequate  payment  for  work  done  by  means  of 
combination  amongst  his  employes,  gains  an  immense 
advantage  over  his  more  conscientious  and  humane 
competitor,  swells  his  inordinate  profits,  laughs  at 
Social  Reformers  and  snaps  his  fingers  in  the  face  of 
all  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts.  It  is  in  the  sweated 
home  industries  where  the  absence  of  combination 
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amongst  the  workers  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
strength  which  combination  could  give  being  lacking, 
the  worker  who  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  necessi- 
tated to  accept  the  terms  of  the  sweater  or  starve, 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  extortioner,  and  in  conse- 
quence further  postpones  the  day  of  emancipation. 

These  sweated  home  workers  include  married 
women  who  commendably  seek  to  supplement  the 
small  and  insufficient  wages  of  husbands  who  are  un- 
skilled labourers  dependent  upon  casual  employment. . 
Widows  with  little  children  left  totally  unprovided  for 
and  for  whom  the  only  alternative  to  working  for 
sweated  wages  is  the  Workhouse ; single  women  who 
have  no  friends  that  can  help  them,  who  refuse  to  be 
allured  from  the  path  of  virtue,  have  a strong  feeling 
of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,*  and  so  from  sheer 
necessity  have  to  make  vocal  Tom  Hood’s  Song  of 
the  Shirt.”  These  represent  in  general  the  class 
Sweating  preys  upon  so  far  as  my  observation  during 
upwards  of  thirty  years  past  of  life  among  the  poor 
of  the  East  End  of  London  goes.  It  is  obvious  that 
.Sweating  is  not  confined  to  the  East  End.  It  exists  in 
other  districts  of  the  Metropolis  and  in  provincial 
towns  and  cities.  But  for  extent  and  intensity  Sweat- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  its  headquarters  in  the  East 
End.  In  “ Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,”  by  Sir 
Charles  Booth,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  339,  the  special  causes 
affecting  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  East  End  are 
pointed  out.  ” There  is  the  competition  of  provincial 
England  in  manufacture,  or  in  effect  that  of  the  factory 
with  the  workshop ; and  there  is  the  competition  of 
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women’s  work,  which  is  really  a contest  between  the 
workshop  and  the  home.  Then  we  have  that  result- 
ing from  the  influx  into  London  of  vigorous  country- 
men, and,  finally,  foreign  competition  of  two  sorts  : 
(1)  that  which  by  importation  of  goods  makes  use  of 
cheap  labour  abroad ; and  (2)  that  which  owing  to 
foreign  immigration  can  make  use  of  equally  cheap 
labour  at  home.  The  former  is  in  effect  the  com- 
petition of  the  Germans ; the  latter  that  of  the  Jews.” 
It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
residence  and  ministry  in  Whitechapel  to  acquire  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  large  numbers  of  the 
sweated  workers  of  the  district.  I have  learned  many 
things  at  first  hand,  also  had  an  insight  into  the 
domestic  conditions  and  deprivations  that  Sweating 
produces,  such  as  is  given  to  few  ministers  to  acquire, 
and  my  deliberate  opinion  is  that  were  the  evils  of 

Sweating  adequately  apprehended  by  the  Christian 
Church  there  would  be  no  place  within  her  communion 

for  any  Sweating  employer;  that  the  vast  resources 
she  possesses  would  be  employed  in  relentless  effort 
for  the  abolition  of  Sweating  itself,  and  that  the 
‘‘cheap  and  nasty”  product  of  Sweating  would  be 
too  leprous  an  article  to  be  touched  by  any  Church 
member.  Take  the  following  samples,  some  of  which 
I supplied  to  the  ‘‘  Daily  News  ” Sweated  Industries 
Exhibition  : — 

(a)  For  making  men’s  trousers,  5d.  per  pair  was 
paid,  the  maker  finding  her  own  thread  and 
soap  for  pressing.  Earnings,  tenpence  for  a 
day  of  twelve  hours. 
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(b)  For  making  small  boys’  sailor  suits,  three  half- 

pence per  suit;  boys’  knicker  trousers,  one 
penny  per  pair.  Maker  earned  one  shilling 
for  a day  of  twelve  hours. 

(c)  Women’s  corsets  made  at  two  shillings  per 

dozen,  the  worker  earning  one  shilling  for  a 
day  of  fourteen  hours. 

(d)  Dressing  gowns  at  fourpence  each,  the  worker 

being  more  than  ordinarily  skilful,  earned 
Is.  2d.  for  a day  of  ten  hours. 

(e)  Men’s  shirts  at  a penny  each,  blouses  at  Is.  Id. 

per  dozen,  made  by  a widow  dependent  on 
her  work. 

{/)  Holland  skirts  fourpence  each;  earnings  Is.  for 
a day  of  fourteen  hours. 

(g)  Cloth  and  fancy  slippers,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen 
pairs ; earnings  2s.  per  day  of  eleven  hours. 

This  distressing  list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 
The  one  word  which  should  be  a refrain  to  each  item 
in  this  list  is  Shame/^  Who  can  read  unmoved  the 
following  particulars  of  the  case  of  a respectable 
woman,  the  victim  of  Sweating.  She  was  a trouser 
finisher,  and  could  make  fourteen  pence  a day  by 
working  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night,  but  out  of  that  she  had  to  provide  “trimmings” 
— soap  and  cotton — and  made  only  about  one  shilling 
a day  clear.  After  paying  2s.  a week  rent  she  had 
5s.  a week  to  provide  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothes 
for  herself  and  three  children,  the  youngest  three 
years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  ten.  Asked  if  the  money 
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she  earned  was  sufficient  to  provide  food,  she  said  it 
was  not,  but  she  had  to  make  it  do.  Asked  what  she 
got  chiefly,  she  said  a herring  and  a cup  of  tea,  and 
as  for  meat  she  did  not  suppose  she  had  had  a bit  for 
six  months.  What  follow  this  type  of  Sweating,  as 
inevitably  as  effect  follows  cause,  are  impaired  health, 
diminished  vitality,  predisposition  to  attacks  of 
disease,  abnormal  infant  mortality,  physical  deteriora- 
tion, mental  enfeeblement,  overcrowding,  a craving 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  blunting  of  moral  sensi- 
bilities, the  discarding  of  all  religious  observances, 
and  indifference  concerning  God  and  spiritual  things 
either  in  respect  to  this  life  or  the  future.  Attempt 
evangelistic  work  in  a district  where  the  population  is 
largely  affected  by  Sweating,  and  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover how  manifold  are  the  special  difficulties  which 
meet  you  in  all  and  every  effort  you  put  forth  for  the 
moral  improvement  and  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
elevation  of  the  people.  Missions  to  the  heathen  are 
as  child’s  play  compared  to  the  task  of  evangelising 
the  slums  where  Sweating  has  spread  its  poisonous 
and  paralysing  influence.  Many  earnest  workers  give 
up  the  task  in  despair.  Churches  show  their  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  the  financial  demands  of  work,  to  sus- 
tain which  the  people  among  whom  it  is  conducted  are 
too  poor  to  meet  such  demands,  and  the  result  is  that 
Sweating  deprives  the  people  of  hope,  and  the 
churches,  with  few  exceptions,  leave  them  without 
God.  My  enquiries  and  examination  have  supplied  me 
with  facts  that  to  me,  as  a Free  Churchman,  are  as 
humiliating  as  they  are  startling.  I make  due  allow- 
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ance  for  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  East  End 
when  I assert  that  contemporary  with  the  spread  of 
Sweating  and  its  pernicious  effects,  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  uninterrupted  withdrawal  of  Free  Church 
ministrations.  One  after  another  honoured  sanc- 
tuaries have  been  closed,  sold,  and  have  been  put  to 
uses  that  would  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  departed 
donors  whose  contributions  assisted  to  erect  them. 
The  churches  have  not  been  closed  and  Free  Church 
agencies  disappeared  because  of  diminished  popula- 
tion. The  people  are  there  in  even  greater  numbers, 
and  their  misfortune,  not  always  their  fault,  is 
their  poverty.  The  middle  classes,  the  tradesmen,  the 
skilled  artisan  have  found  residence  in  the  suburbs 
more  congenial.  The  houses  and  tenements  they 
vacated  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  poor. 
Where  previously  one  family  dwelt,  now  three  and 
more  families  of  sweated  toilers  may  be  found  herd- 
ing together  in  disregard  of  all  human  laws  relating 
to  overcrowding  and  sanitation.  Sweated  by  their 
employer,  rack-rented  by  the  landlord,  they  would  in 
large  measure  be  deprived  of  religious  ordinances  and 
spiritual  ministrations  if  such  depended  upon  the 
Free  Churches.  The  text  preached  from  may  be, 
“ To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,”  but  the  audi- 
ence will  often  be  a suburban  one,  and  the  substantial 
stipend  of  the  minister  will  be  largely  provided  by  the 
profits  made  from  the  labour  of  those  whose  dwellings 
are  East  End  slums.  But  because  it  does  not  pay, 
some  churches,  by  acts  which  speak  louder  than 
words,  show  that  they  have  no  actual  gospel  for  the 
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poor.  Two  conspicuous  exceptions  we  frankly  and 
cheerfully  name.  With  all  the  social  deterioration  that 
Sweating  has  produced  in  the  East  End,  we  ffd  ‘hat 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  o on 
to  their  church  premises  with  a most  commendable 
tenacity,  and  instead  of  discontinuing  their  agencies 
and  withdrawing  their  agents,  re-enkindle  their  zeal, 
re-invigorate  their  energies,  reinforce  the  ranks  of 
their  devoted  agents,  and  in  many  ways  and  in  varied 
forms  of  service,  proclaim  to  the  poor  in  the  slum 
areas,  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  night  unto 
you.”  In  days  past  Free  Church  orators  made  the 
■welkin  ring  with  their  eloquent  denunciations  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  When  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America  were  at  death  grips,  then 
Free  Churches  resounded  with  the  clarion  notes  of 
“ liberty  for  the  negroes.”  In  recent  years  “ inden- 
tured Chinese  labour  ’ ’ has  furnished  not  a few 
speakers  on  Free  Church  platforms  with  a popular 
theme.  But  where  is  the  eloquent  denunciation  heard, 
and  where  is  the  flame  of  fiery  indignation  seen  in  the 
Free  Churches  to-day  at  this  extensive  and  lament- 
able withdrawal  from  congested  and  poverty-stricken 
districts,  where  white  slaves  dwell.  When  was  heard 
the  voice  of  a highly-paid  minister  of  a fashionable 
Metropolitan  suburban  church  announcing  the  text, 
James  5th  chapter,  verse  4,  “ Behold,  the  hire  of  the 
labourers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is 
of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  : and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of 

the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.” 
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At  all  costs  the  Free  Churches  should  wipe  out  this 
reproach  of  withdrawing  from  the  poor  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  and  should  stand  by  the  victims  of 
Sweating,  softening  their  hard  lot  by  sympathetic 
ministrations,  and  by  discriminate  assistance  aid  them 
to  throw  off  the  chains  that  enslave  them.  The  reme- 
dies for  Sweating  are  being  thought  out  by  specialists, 
and  practical  proposals  are  assuming  definite  shape. 
The  evil  is,  however,  of  such  malignant  growth  and 
its  fibrous  ramifications  so  complex  and  extensive  that 
a supreme  effort  wdll  be  needed  to  stamp  it  out.  Politi- 
cal and  economic  prepossessions  and  predilections  will 
m some  respects  have  to  be  abandoned.  Views  respect- 
ing the  “ liberty  of  the  subject,”  ” the  rights  of  un- 
restricted competition,”  and  kindred  matters  will 
have  to  be  very  much  modified.  As  Mr.  Richard 
Mudie-Smith  so  well  says  : ” Until  we  substitute  co- 
operation for  competition.  Sweating  and  its  kindred 
woes  will  continue  to  thrive  with  the  horrible  rapidity 
and  vigour  of  a poisonous  creeper  in  a South  Ameri- 
can forest.  We  are,  to  change  the  simile,  on  the 
wrong  road,  and  every  step  we  take  along  it  is  a step 
down,  as  well  as  a step  farther  away  from  the  goal. 

Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,’  will  have  to  sup- 
plant ‘ each  for  himself,  and  the  Workhouse  take  the 
hindmost,’  before  Sweating  is  abolished.” 

Drastic  interference  by  the  State,  the  defining  and 
insistence  upon  a living  wage  for  each  worker;  the 
establishment  of  Wages  Boards ; compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  trade  disputes;  severe  restriction  of  competi- 
tion, are  some  of  the  questions  inseparable  from  the 
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remedy  for  Sweating.  Every  sweater  who  is  known 
to  make  a profit  out  of  the  workers  to  whom  he  pays 
starvation  wages,  I would  send  to  prison  without  the 
option  of  a fine.  The  craze  for  tawdry  finery,  which 
can  only  be  gratified  by  articles  that  have  the  odour 
of  ‘‘  cheap  and  nasty  ” about  them,  should  be  dis- 
couraged in  season  and  out  of  season.  If  there  were 
no  purchasers  of  sweated  goods  there  would  soon  be 
no  evils  of  Sweating  to  deplore.  It  would  not  be 
impracticable  for  every  article  sold  to  bear  a mark 
certifying  that  it  was  not  the  product  of  Sweating. 
As  patent  medicines  have  to  bear  an  Inland  Revenue 
stamp,  so  every  manufactured  article  could  have  a 
mark  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  from  sweated 
goods.  This  would  enable  large  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  no  sympathy  with  Sweating,  to 
strike  a most  effective  blow  at  the  evil,  and  hasten  its 
removal.  To  the  Social  Reformer  the  path  of  duty, 
in  respect  to  Sweating,  is  clearly  marked  out.  By 
the  exercise  of  his  political  rights  he  must  seek, 
irrespective  of  party  preferences,  to  get  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  restrain  the  sweater  and  protect  the 
sweated. 

The  votaries  of  mammonism  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  human  happiness  and  well-being  are  of  more 
importance  than  big  money  bags  and  dividend-making 
syndicates ; that  the  inalienable  right  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  who  does  not  barter  it  away 
by  folly  or  forfeit  it  by  misconduct,  is  to  live  in 
decency  and  share  in  a measure  of  happiness.  The 
crushed  and  cheerless  victims  of  a cruel  and  heartless 
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Sweating  must  be  made  to  feel,  by  our  identification 
with  their  interests  and  helpful  and  sympathetic  ser- 
vice for  their  welfare,  the  throbbing  of  a new  life, 
and  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day.  In  treading  the  path 
of  duty  thus  indicated  there  will  be  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  hostile  elements  to  contend  against, 
cynical  critics  to  be  ignored,  mercenary  aims  to  be 
frustrated,  disappointments  to  be  endured,  and  much 
self-denial  to  be  practiced,  but  when  the  day  of  toil 
comes  near  its  termination,  and  you  review  the  inci- 
dents of  loving  service  for  the  weak  and  helpless  it 
has  chronicled,  then  in  the  auburn  glow  of  your  life’s 
setting  sun  it  will  be  given  you  to  say  : 

“ When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  of  me  : 
Because  I delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.” 

THOMAS  JACKSON. 
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